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capital of companies engaged in loaning money upon farm mortgages 
at interest rates not to exceed 6 per cent. 

In Oregon, an amendment adopted in 1910 was replaced by another 
amendment which, in fact, repeals certain provisions of the amendment 
of 1910. That amendment provided that no poll or head tax should 
be levied, that no bill regulating taxation or exemption throughout the 
State should become law until approved by the people at a regular 
general election; that none of the restrictions of the constitution should 
apply to tax measures approved by the people; and that the people 
of the several counties were authorized to regulate taxation and exemp- 
tion within their several counties. This section has now been revised 
to read simply: "No poll or head tax shall be levied or collected in 
Oregon. The legislative assembly shall not declare an emergency in 
any act relating to taxation or exemption." The local option provision 
is repealed as is also the provision that constitutional restrictions should 
not apply to tax measures approved by the people. 

At the same election the people of Oregon adopted, by a majority 
or more than 8000, a law exempting from taxation all household furni- 
ture and personal effects in use in homes. As the constitution provides 
that all property must be taxed uniformly, and amendments designed 
to permit classification or exemption failed by a small margin, it is 
probable that this law will be ineffective. 

A. C. Pleydell. 

The English Franchise and Registration Bill : The development of the 
parliamentary franchise in England has been historical rather than logical. 
The great reform measures of the past century extended the application 
of the franchise without destroying the old franchise laws. The result 
is that the present franchise law is complicated and obscure. It must 
be remembered that no single uniform, and universal qualification for 
voting exists in England. A man votes if he meets any one of several 
different qualifications, and he has as many votes as there are quali- 
fications which he has satisfied. Since each of these qualifications 
requires the possession of some form of property, wealth rather than 
numbers, is emphasized. 

The Liberal party has for the past thirty years been strongly in 
favor of restricting each man to one vote, and the abolition of plural 
voting has been an article of the Liberal creed. That a man should 
have more than one vote, appears to them, a violation of the principle 
of political equality. Another explanation of this demand for the 
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abolition of plural voting is to be found in the fact that most of the 
men who have more than one vote are the Conservatives. In 1906 
the Liberal ministry brought in a bill to abolish plural voting. This 
measure was passed by the house of commons but rejected by the lords. 

The government have a bill before the commons in this session to 
effect the purposes of the rejected measure. This is the franchise and 
registration bill. Three important principles are embodied in this bill. 
It provides for manhood suffrage, abolition of plural voting, and the 
abolition of the university vote and representation. 

Plural voting is altogether abolished by denying to anyone the right 
to register in more than one constituency. All the existing qualifica- 
tions for voting are swept away, and electors will hereafter become 
qualified by residence or occupation and in no other way. The quali- 
fying period is limited to any continuous period of six months' residence. 

Penalties of a fine of £200 or imprisonment for one year are attached 
to a violation of the law. It is made the duty of the voter to see that 
he is not placed upon more than one register. The registrar will ask 
the voter if he is qualified elsewhere, and if the information is refused, 
his name will be struck from the list. The voter will be asked to dis- 
claim all votes which he does not care to exercise. In case of a violation 
of the law the burden of proof rests upon the accuser. The bill removes 
from the present register some 525,000 plural votes. 

Registration is provided for by imposing upon the town clerks of the 
boroughs and the clerks of the county councils the duty of keeping and 
publishing corrected lists every month. Information concerning remov- 
als and deaths will be furnished to the clerks by the overseers and 
registrars. Any one may get his name upon the list by informing the 
registrar of his residence, and his name will be registered one month 
after the termination of the qualifying period. Objection to the entry 
of any name will be heard by the county courts after seven days' notice. 
The revising courts are abolished and their functions transferred to the 
county courts. The machinery of the bill is made applicable to local 
government elections. 

The university vote and representation are abolished as being incon- 
sistent with the principle of one man, one vote. From the register 
the bill removes about 4900 university votes. 

It is estimated that the bill will add to the electorate approximately 
2,500,000 new voters. Should the suffragettes succeed in getting the 
bill amended so as to strike out the provision relating to manhood 
suffrage, the addition would amount to 10,500,000 women voters. That 
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such an amendment would pass the house of commons without an 
appeal to the country by a general election is scarcely credible. 

The principle of one man, one vote has a corollary of one vote, one 
value. Logically the ministry should have brought in a companion 
bill relating to redistribution. The last redistribution of the seats in 
the commons was in 1885, and since that time gross inequalities in the 
population of the electoral districts have arisen. Some districts are 
fifteen times as large as others. The failure of the government to bring 
in such a bill may be explained on two grounds. The first reason is 
that the business of parliament is already very much congested and 
another measure would have only added to the confusion. The second 
explanation lies in the fact that with the passage of the home rule bill, 
redistribution will be greatly facilitated for by the terms of that bill 
the Irish representation in Parliament is reduced to forty-two members 
instead of the one hundred representatives it now possesses. However 
it is the intention of the government to bring in a redistribution bill 
before the next general election. 

Rockwell Cbesap Journey. 

The Welsh Disestablishment Bill : One of the ministerial proposals 
before the house of commons in this session is a bill to disestablish and, 
in part, to disendow the English Church in Wales. Despite the con- 
tentious nature of the Irish home rule bill, the Welsh disestablishment 
bill has made fair progress. Little doubt seems to exist that the bill 
will pass the commons. However, its success in the house of lords is 
not so assured. It is freely predicted that the bill will be thrown out 
by the lords. Under the parliament act of 1911, this means that a 
period of two years must elapse before it can become law. And the 
chances of the bill of ever reaching the statute book depends upon what 
happens in the country during this interval. 

The demand for disestablishment comes mainly from the dissenters 
and from the Liberal party. For a number of years disestablishment 
has been one of the cardinal principles of the Liberals. Under Glad- 
stone the Liberals disestablished the Irish Church in 1869. The New- 
castle program of the National Liberal Federation in 1891 contained 
a clause strongly advocating Welsh disestablishment. During the 
Campbell-Bannerman ministry a royal commission was appointed, in 
1905, to investigate and report on the Established Church in Wales. 
It reported in 1910, and this report has had much influence in bringing 
forward the present bill. Since 1902 the Free Church Federation has 



